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By the Numbers 
skepticism. Still others angrily condemn the science to be a mean weapon of 
obscurity, self-serving at best, ambiguous at worst. And then there are the 
believers. Count among them one Carroll D. Wright. 

the father of modern labor statistics, was the first U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor. The adage “figures won't lie, but liars will figure” is attributed 
to Wright, who held no brief for doubting Thomases. 

Wright headed the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor—the first 
of its kind in the world—before being placed in charge of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor. The two bureaus were forerunners of the present Department of 
Labor. The stories of their creation in the late 1800's are told in WORKLIFE’s 
sixth in a series of Bicentennial-related articles, beginning on page 15. 

In Wright's day, Bureau of Labor workers were just starting to punch and 
pull mechanical adding machines and tabulators to calculate work force 
statistics. The newfangled devices were the advanced technology of the times, 
but placed beside today’s electronic digital computers they would resemble 
Rube Goldberg gadgets. 

One early inventor received a patent for a device which could “add up to 
9,999” with a single apparatus, “but a series of any number of apparati could 
be included to cooperate with each other in tabulating more than one class of 
items. For instance, .. . to represent such as “Houses,” ‘Adults,’ ‘Children,’ 
‘Churches,’ ‘Protestants,’ and ‘Catholics.’ ” 

Se helpful to Wright's clerks, the now outmoded calculators would have 
been godsends to Alexander Hamilton. The first Secretary of the Treasury— 
the first high-ranking Federal official required to give general statistical infor- 
mation to Congress—complained as early as | 794: 

“Occasional and desultory calls frequently made for returns and state- 
ments, which involve complicated and elaborate investigations and much 
clerkship, interfere more materially with the regular conducting of the public 
busines: than can easily be imagined . . 

The of providing government ‘statistical statements has grown ina 
degree far surpassing anything Hamilton could have conceived to be possible. 
Last year, for example, the Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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From a plane descending over Fresno 
County, Calif., the most agriculturally pro- 
ductive county in the United States, the 
scenery is a study in contrast. Big squares 
alternate with small ones in a wide range of 
hues, and two huge, dark canals cross the 
landscape like black snakes writhing into 
infinity. 

It’s not surprising on arriving in Fresno 
to find that the county's agriculture is 
extremely diversified. The farm of Aram 
“Corky” Kevorkian, a grower who started 
out with 20 acres and now has 240, is still 
small by county standards. Yet he grows 
nectarines, plums, peaches, grapes, citrus, 
olives, and small amounts of such specialty 
crops as pistachio nuts and Chinese grape- 
fruit. 

Touring his farm, Kevorkian explained 
that the canals seen from the air are irriga- 
tion conduits for water, without which 
much of the landscape would be barren. 
The county was in the midst of a damaging 
dry season, and Kevorkian pointed out the 
trenches he dug to channel the precious 
moisture to areas where it would do the 
most good. 

Kevorkian, an Armenian, is representa- 
tive of Fresno County growers in several 
important respects. For one, he belongs to 
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one of the several ethnic groups which 
moved into the area to farm the land. His 
property is bordered by farms owned by 
Finns named Smeds and Pentaya; a Japa- 
nese named Hosaka; and two Spanish- 
speaking neighbors, Claro Madrano and 
Rudy Villagomez. 

Another characteristic that Kevorkian 
shares with other Fresno County growers 
is innovativeness. He is one of the many 
growers who support the county’s Agri- 
cultural Employment Development and 
Skill Training System, which is success- 
fully using employment and training 
research to create jobs and improve exist- 
ing jobs in a county where unemployment 
hovers around 10 percent. The new intera- 
gency system is the outgrowth of a project 
funded since 1971 by the Office of 
Research and Development of the old 
Manpower Administration, now the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion. 

The project has been conducted by the 
Rural Economics Institute (REI), a private 
nonprofit social research firm based in 
Davis, Calif., which operates under the 
overall direction of the Social Devel- 
opment Corporation. Its purpose is to de- 
velop a job ladder to help both year-round 
and seasonal farmworkers increase their 
skills and job security and to help employ- 





ers make better use of their hired rural 
work force. (See “Moving Up Down on the 
Farm” in the May 1973 issue of 
MANPOWER, now WORKLIFE maga- 
zine.) 

“Traditionally, farmers in this area had 
counted on few labor problems and had 
paid more attention to capital and machin- 
ery than to classifying and training 
workers,” says REI Director Don Bennett. 
“I proposed this project to apply to farm- 
work many personnel management princi- 
ples already prevalent in other occupa- 
tions.” 

Bennett recently helped conduct a work- 
shop on the new system and on efficient 
labor management in Fresno. A culmina- 
tion of the job ladder project, the system 
uses the REI-designed workshop to gener- 
ate support among employers, educators, 
and agricultural specialists. 

Bennett explained that the system, 
which started in January of this year, is 
funded on an 18-month demonstration 
basis, with REI responsible for overall de- 
velopment and implementation the first 
year. It received $45,000 in Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
funds for startup, staff, and other initial 
expenditures. Day-to-day implementation 
involves the University of California 
Cooperative Extension (UCCE); the State 
Employment Development Department 
(EDD); the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education; California community 
colleges; and the Fresno City/County 
Manpower Commission, the area’s CETA 
prime sponsor. 

Short training courses—key parts of the 
system—are offered by the West San 
Joaquin Regional Occupational Program 
(ROP), which pools the area’s high school 
vocational educational resources; Reedley 
College; West Hills Community College; 
and the county’s Adult Education Pro- 
gram. Ranging from 8 to 40 hours, these 
courses include welding, tree pruning, trac- 


tor lubrication and service, job supervi- 
sion, and farm pesticide safety. They are 
conducted on Saturdays and weekday 
evenings, to accommodate workers who 
cannot attend at other times. 

Typical of these courses was an all-day 
tractor lubrication and service class 
recently held in Reedley. It met at the Ford 
Tractor Company, which donated the ser- 
vices of one of its mechanics, Jerry Flam- 
ing, to do the teaching. Flaming, who has 
worked with engines since he was a youngs- 
ter, explained the workings of a half dozen 
tractors, in various stages of repair and dis- 
repair, which were scattered over a large 
equipment bay behind the company’s 
showroom. Growers furnished the tractors 
and expected to reuse them when they were 
put back in running order. 

Among the students were Alex Puente, 
an unemployed farmworker referred by the 
EDD office in the community of Sanger, 
and Leo Telez and Rosalio Maldonado, 
employees of Corky Kevorkian. Puente 
wanted to acquire the skills needed to geta 
good job; fieldhand Maldonado sought 
skills that would help him climb the farm 
job ladder; and Telez, a supervisor familiar 
with tractor repair and maintenance, 
sought up-to-date data on new models. 


Bilingual Component 


Teacher training is another key part of 
the system. The California State University 
at Fresno offers a 24-hour course designed 
to qualify bilingual agricultural specialists 
as part-time instructors. 

George Murillo, who teaches this course 
and is also a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Fresno’s Washington Union High 
School, commented that “since 90 per- 
cent of the farmworkers in this county are 
of Hispanic origin, this bilingual compo- 
nent is very important.” Another high 
school vocational agriculture teacher and 
language course teacher, Steve Cantu, also 
teaches ROP short courses. Two of the first 


graduates of the language course—Rudi 
Bueno, a farm lab technician, and Frank 
Montalvo, a technician in one of the coun- 
ty’s water districts—will become teaching 
aides in short training courses and gainex- 
perience toward full qualification as 
bilingual teachers. 

Much of the system’s activity takes place 
through the Fresno City/County Man- 
power Commission. One of the commis- 
sion’s major contributions is to refer 
CETA clients to the short courses, 
particularly clients attending classes in 
Basic Education, English as a Second Lan- 
guage, and General Educational Devel- 
opment. (The.clients retain weekly living 
allowances.) The prime sponsor also con- 
ducts three sections of a 10-week course in 
equipment operation and maintenance. 

In addition, the prime sponsor has con- 
tracted with the EDD to operate employ- 
ment service offices in seven rural locations 
throughout the county. The offices refer 
clients to the short courses (unemployment 
insurance recipients will not lose their 
benefits) and fill orders on farm jobs de- 
veloped through adoption of the system’s 
personnel management’ § recom- 
mendations. 

Joe Madruga, an EDD staff member 
involved with the planning and coordi- 
nation, said: “My parents came to 
California from Portugal over 50 years ago 
and bought a small plot of land, which they 
eventually turned into a thriving farm. I 
farmed for 7 years myself. So I’ve gotten 
some pretty good insights into the need for 
upward mobility on the farm, and I think 
EDD can help this sytem to foster such 
mobility.” 

EDD also helps farmworkers who want 
to get jobs away from the farm. Steps have 
been taken to insure that employment and 
training services provided to the State’s 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers are 
“qualitatively equivalent” and “quantita- 
tively proportionate” to the services pro- 
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vided to all other EDD clients, as required 
by a consent order signed in August 1974 
by Judge Charles Richey, of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

An important role in developing new 
farm jobs is played by the University of 
California Cooperative Extension 
(UCCE). Like many other rural counties, 
Fresno has an agreement with the land- 
grant university which stipulates that the 
university provides the services of agricul- 
tural specialists to the county and the 
county provides the specialists with staff 
support, facilities, and expenses. 

Under the interagency system, the 
Fresno County Farm and Home Advisor’s 
Office and UCCE have given this arrange- 


ment a new twist by creating a new 


position— Personnel Management 
Advisor—whose holder will advise farm 
employers on labor use just as a specialist 
on peaches, for example, advises farmers 
on planting that crop. This innovation is 
expected to result in the identification of 
new job openings; and the advisor will 
work closely with Joe Arenas, an EDD 
representative assigned as a liaison with 
UCCE, to help fill them. 

“The biggest task of the advisor will be to 
gain the confidence of the growers,” said 
Ken Ellis, UCCE director for the county. 
“Once this has been done, improved labor 
management will almost certainly result, 
and we hope our example will encourage 
other counties to establish similar posi- 
tions.” 

UCCE has also sponsored REI-designed 
labor management workshops for employ- 
ers, educators, and agricultural specialists. 
These workshops cover such topics as per- 
sonnel practices, communication, motiva- 
tion, and labor law. Increasing interest in 
the workshops is indicated by the fact that 
Boswell Farms, the county’s largest agri- 
cultural employer, is sending supervisors 
and managers through them in shifts. 
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Aram “Corky” Kevorkian, one of the 
many Fresno County growers who sup- 
port the new employment and training 
system, plants a wide variety of crops, 
including the Chinese grapefruit. 


The new UCCE position is the major 
link between farm employers and the rest 
of the interagency system, and the recep- 
tion it receives will probably largely deter- 
mine the system’s success or failure. With- 
out widespread employer acceptance of 
up-to-date labor management, the system 
stands little chance of achieving much. 

Apparently, employer acceptance will 
not come easily. Many growers are still tied 
to traditional labor management practices. 
Heavy reliance on intermittent and sea- 
sonal labor continues, and there are 
unsympathetic attitudes which hamper 
employment of EDD and CETA clients. 
However, the factor that most strongly 
influences farm employer behavior is the 
economy; and there are signs that eco- 
nomic circumstances are tending to en- 
courage the adoption of improved labor 
management practices. 


importance of Workshops 


Among the signs of this change are: 
active support for the interagency system 
from the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the California Young Farmer 
Association, two of the State’s largest 
farmer organizations; a growing interest 
among farm employers in discussing what 
they might gain from the system; and a 
slowly increasing willingness on their part 
to hire EDD and CETA clients. 

Wayne Adams, chairman of Reedley 
College’s Agriculture Department, cited as 
an example of the increased interest the 
warm response his proposals for participa- 
tion in the system received during early- 
morning rounds of the coffee shops where 
growers congregate. Increased willingness 
on the part of agricultural employers to 
hire EDD and CETA clients is reflected in 
the experiences of workers like Rogelio 
Lozano, who went through a CETA train- 
ing course and is now teaching in the ROP 
program; Gilberto Zamora, who has 
become a valued employee of a farm equip- 


ment company in Reedley; and several 
trainees who have landed skilled jobs 
with growers. 

Advancement in farm technology, which 
puts a premium on a well-trained work 
force, generates the most important eco- 
nomic consideration. Said Kevorkian, 
“When I buy a $9,000 tractor, I don’t want 
somebody who knows little about it to be 
in the driver's seat.” 

Other economic considerations include 
unionization, increases in unemployment 
insurance benefits, closer attention to the 
problem of illegal aliens, and the en- 
forcement of laws and regulations pertain- 
ing to migrant and seasonal farmworker 
employment. 

Bennett hopes that the labor manage- 
ment workshops will increase employer 








Photo Research (Rapho) 


Jerry Flaming instructs a 

trainee in the fine art of 

tractor lubrication and service. 

awareness. He pointed out that the work- 
shops incorporate the lessons learned in 
the three phases of the original R&D pro- 
ject: 

® The first phase, from May 1971 to 
May 1972, catalogued all the tasks at four 
farms in northern California (Fresno 
County is in the central part of the State); 
categorized jobs by function and by level of 
complexity; and developed training 
sequences for upgrading skills. 

@ The second phase, from June 1972 to 
June 1973, applied the job ladder concept 
on six northern California farms. Among 
the results: 

© Forty-four new year-round jobs were 
created on five farms, and 23 workers 
moved from seasonal into year-round jobs. 

® REI developed 44 outlines for short 
courses, and 35 courses were offered at 
Consumnes River and Butte Community 
Colleges and in eight school districts’ Adult 
Education Programs. 

@ New personnel practices were imple- 
mented, including the use of job descrip- 
tions and organizational charts. Employ- 
ers found that increasing the stability of 
their work force increased productivity 
and reduced supervision time, equipment 
damage, and labor turnover costs. 
Employees improved relationships with 
supervisors and with others in their com- 
munities, particularly in housing and credit. 

@ The third phase, from July 1973 
through June 1976, explored possibilities 
for large-scale implementation, promoted 
utilization by the agencies involved, and is 
preparing materials that can help install 
the system elsewhere. 

Since the new Fresno County intera- 
gency system is still in its early stages, it will 
be a while before the final chapter can be 
written. But the system is taking hold, and 
it has good prospects. 

Leaving Fresno County, a visit to a 
Future Farmers of America contest pro- 
vides an epilog. Farm youth test their trac- 
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tor driving skills between long rows of tin 
cans, trying not to knock the cans over. 
The thought occurs that these young 
people—many of them children of migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers—may be bene- 
ficiaries of whatever success the new sys- 
tem generates. Its immediate goal, of 
course, is to better the working conditions 
of the current generation of farmworkers; 
but a more stable agricultural work force 
promises great improvement in job 


prospects for generations to come. oO 


How DOL Aids 
Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworkers 


In August 1974, the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia 
issued an order requiring Department of 
Labor (DOL) officials to take a number 
of specific actions to provide equitable 
services, benefits, and protections to 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
(MSFWs). The order stemmed from a 
suit filed by 16 MSFW organizations 
and 398 individuals. The problems of 
these workers have been well docu- 
mented, and the order has given impetus 
to intensified DOL efforts to help solve 
them. 

Among the problems which promp- 
ted the court action were: maintenance 
of employment service facilities for 
MSFWs which were separate from 
those for other workers; referrals of 
MSFWs only to agricultural jobs; lack 
of Job Bank information in rural areas; 
discriminatory language in employer 
job orders; and failure to take complete 
applications from some MSFWs, there- 
by excluding them from the full range of 
employment services. 
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DOL officials are now required to 
assure that: (1) MSFWs are offered 
either a full work application or the 
option to waive this right; (2) MSFWs 
have ready access to Job Bank informa- 
tion; (3) Employment Service (ES) staff 
extend outreach to MSFWs; (4) day- 
haul operations are closely monitored 
by ES staff in cases where the ES is refer- 
ring workers; (5) a complaint resolu- 
tion system is established; (6) local 
office operations are monitored on a 
scheduled basis; (7) bilingual staff are 
available; (8) affirmative action plans 
are developed to secure a better repre- 
sentation of the MSFW community in 
ES staffing; and (9) detailed changes 
are made in established reporting sys- 
tems to secure precise information on 
services provided MSFWs. 

DOL has taken a number of steps to 
improve its efforts on behalf of 
MSFWs. It has sent copies of the court 
order, and guidelines for implementing 
and interpreting it, to the field. State 
employment service agencies (SESAs) 
have redoubled efforts to provide equit- 
able services to MSF Ws. The Secretary 
of Labor has created a new position 
designed to coordinate departmental 
services to MSFWs: Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Rural Affairs. 

A Task Force on Rural Equity has 
been established by the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) to 
implement DOL and State agency com- 
pliance with the court order. DOL has 
appointed three persons to the seven- 
member Special Review Committee, 
which the order established for over- 
sight of departmental implementation. 
(Three members are representatives of 
the plaintiffs, and the chairman is jointly 
chosen.) 

Under CETA, ETA is funding several 
pilot programs to demonstrate how 
multiple State sponsors working with 
farmworkers can increase their coordi- 
nation. (The sponsors operate under 
CETA title III, section 303, which has a 
budget of $53.9 million for calendar 
1976.) 

The Employment Standards Admin- 
istration and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration are tighten- 
ing up enforcement of MSFW laws and 
regulations. 


One of the most positive develop- 
ments from the litigation was the estab- 
lishment in every State agency and ev- 
ery regional office of a 
monitor/advocate—a person who over- 
sees operations to insure proper ser- 
vices to MSFWs and acts as an advocate 
within the system for MSFW rights and 
benefits. The monitor/advocate also 
maintains a complaint resolution sys- 
tem which provides every citizen the 
opportunity to register an employment- 
related complaint at any local office, 
with guaranteed followup at every ES 
and ETA level.During the first half of 
fiscal year 1976, 14,285 complaints were 
filed, 8.8 percent of them by MSFWs. 

Preliminary data for the first half of 
fiscal year 1976 indicate that SESAs 
have substantially increased the quality 
and quantity of MSFW services. The 
percentage of MSFW applicants placed 
in nonagricultural jobs is 11.8, com- 
pared with 12.7 percent of all applicants, 
and the percentage of MSFW appli- 
cants placed in jobs paying $3 an hour or 
more is 4.5, compared with 3.7 percent 
for all applicants. 

Job Bank information was available 
in 75.2 percent of the local ES offices 
that serve significant numbers of 
MSFWs, compared with 87.6 percent in 
all local ES offices. Data on staffing in 
significant local offices indicate that 
minority staffing was higher propor- 
tionately than minority representation 
in the population. 

Migrant individuals placed in all jobs 
and in nonagricultural jobs during the 
first half of fiscal year 1976 were 184 per- 
cent of the number placed during the 
same period in fiscal year 1975. During 
fiscal year 1975, despite an overall 
decline in services caused by the 
Nation’s sluggish economy, the per- 
centage of migrants placed in long-term 
nonagricultural jobs rose from 5.3 to 8. 
Scores of field visits have been made to 
insure compliance; when these visits 
uncovered deficiencies, such as viola- 
tions of housing regulations and of the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration 
Act, irregularities in day-haul proce- 
dures and in clearance of interstate job 
orders, or improper operation of com- 
plaint systems, corrective action was 
initiated immediately. 
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A $480,000 model work-study program funded 
by the Department of Labor, will train 240 
jobless residents in the Washington, D.C. area 
for medical jobs, which are in great demand. 
Jointly sponsored by the George Washington 
University and Marymount College of Virginia, 
the program will provide 32 months of school- 
ing and on-the-job training for the following 
positions: biomedical engineering technician, 
medical and health care institutions safety 
technician, automated medical information sys- 
tems technician, and registered nurse. Train- 
ees will participate in alternating 4-month 
periods of work and study, and during work 
periods will be paid an estimated $150 a week 
or at least the highest applicable minimum 
wage. Applicants must have a high school edu- 
cation or equivalent. The model program is 
being funded by title III of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act under the special 
target provisions. 


* * * 


A three-judge Federal district court over- 
turned a Massachusetts law granting absolute 
preference in public employment to veterans. 
The suit was filed by a female job applicant 
who scored third in the State civil service 
examination, but was placed 14th on the eli- 
gibility list behind 12 male veterans, 11 of 
whom received lower scores than she did. The 
court found that of the approximately 500 men 
and 1,200 women on the eligibility lists, 38 
percent of the men were veterans and only 0.6 
percent were women. This meant that about 98 
percent of the women had been excluded from the 
State civil service, and that few if any women 
had ever been considered for higher civil 
service positions. The court stated that Mas- 
sachusetts could enact less discriminatory 
alternatives--such as a point preference or a 
time limit on the exercise of the preference 
—— might withstand constitutional scru- 

ny. 





The ranks of America's veterans are swell- 
ing toward 30 million, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) reported. Recent statistics for 
the last 6 months of 1975 indicate that the 
number of veterans increased by 100,000 to a 
total of 29,599,00. VA officials had believed 
that barring another war, the veteran popu- 
lation would level off and start falling by 
1980. They have backed off from the predic- 
tion, however, because of increasing longevity 
and changed military planning. The average 
veteran is 46. 


a 


The job outlook for this year's college 
graduate is much improved from what it was 
last year--one of the worst years ever for 
graduates' job prospects--according to a Wall 
Street Journal report. While most of the 1.3 
million spring graduates will still have to 
work hard to find jobs, the economic upturn 
is greatly enhancing their chances. The re- 
cruiting upswing isn't uniform, but many col- 
leges are experiencing a late surge of re- 
cruitment activity. For instance, Jack 
Shingleton, placement director at Michigan 
State University, says, "For years the trend 
has being going down, and now it's turning up." 


* * * 


The National Manpower Institute (NMI), a 
private, nonprofit organization in Washington, 
D.C., received a 2-year grant from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to establish the Work-Education 
Consortium Project to study and develop ef- 
forts assisting youth to make the transition 


from school to work. The grant is for approx- 
imately $445,000 a year. Information about 
the project, which is part of an Administra- 
tion-initiated program among the Departments 
of Labor, Commerce, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, may be obtained from: NMI, Suite 
301, 1211 Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
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Building a 


Work Force 


Of Senior 


Companions 


by Georgia Slack 


Every weekday morning in Miami, Mrs. 
Diane Doss gets up, dresses herself, has 
breakfast, kisses her baby sona fond good- 
bye, and heads for work. Twenty-two- 
month-old Arden stays behind under the 
loving eye of his surrogate parent, Mrs. 
Catherine Tausanis. As Doss heads for her 
job in a downtown camera store, she is 
secure in the knowledge that tiny Arden is 
being cared for not just by another babysit- 
ter, but by someone properly trained in 
child care. 

At about the same time, some 20 miles 
northeast across Biscayne Bay on Miami 
Beach, Mrs. Blanche Lowitz leaves her 
small apartment. She stops at the grocery 
store to select a few good cuts of meat and 
some fresh vegetables for her employer and 
makes the 15-minute walk to his home, 
where she’ll spend a half day lightly clean- 
ing his widower’s apartment and preparing 
a few meals to tide him over until her next 
visit. 

Though Tausanis and Lowitz are not 
acquainted, they have much in common: 
Both are senior citizens, as is one-fourth of 
Dade County (Greater Miami) Florida’s 
population; both have, later in life, 
acquired skills that enable them to per- 
form valuable services for others; both are 
satisfying a very basic human need to feel 
wanted and useful; and not incidentally, 
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both are helping themselves by earning an 
income. 

The two women are graduates of practi- 
cal training programs for seniors—Lowitz 
of the Companion Aide to the Elderly Pro- 


gram; Tausanis of the Senior Surrogate 
Parent Program. Here’s how the programs 
work. 


Senior Surrogate Parent Program 

The Senior Surrogate Parent Program 
offers classroom instruction and on-the- 
job training in child care for elderly, 
unskilled workers. Its purpose is to provide 
trained substitute parents for young moth- 
ers who want to, or must, go back to school 
or to work, but who cannot find appropri- 
ate agencies to take care of their very young 
children. At the same time, the program 
gives unskilled senior citizens a way to keep 
busy and earn money. 

The instruction runs for 12 weeks, 
including 2 weeks in the classroom and 10 
weeks on the job in homes and day-care 
centers under instructional supervision. 
During that time, the surrogates earn $2.32 
an hour, paid with funds from a $99,000 
grant under title I of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
This means that the families and child-care 
centers receiving the surrogate services get 
services of the surrogates free from the 
CETA grant for the duration of the train- 
ing period. 


The surrogate program was instituted 
last August at the University of Miami's 
Institute on Aging, which coordinates 
programs for the elderly. It is anticipated 
that the program will receive a continua- 
tion grant for a second year. 

Participants are recruited—primarily 
from low-income neighborhoods— 
through media announcements, flyers dis- 
tributed in appropriate locations, and by 
word-of-mouth. Qualifications are min- 
imal, but surrogates must be at least 55 
years old. To much of the world’s popula- 
tion, 55 does not constitute being a senior 
citizen, but, Director Joseph Middle- 
brooks said, “It is old when you are trying 
to get a job and don’t have a skill.” Middle- 
brooks said the project demonstrates that 
older persons can acquire new skills and 
can provide a very useful service. 

Of an initial 125 applicants, 36 have been 
selected to go through the program in three 
consecutive groups. Middlebrooks said 
most were selected on the basis of eager- 
ness and enthusiasm as well as age and 
income. Many are over 60; some older than 
65. All are required to pass physical exam- 
inations. 

The only male participant to date is 
Alfonso Vazquez, who at 73 has completed 
the course and decided that he won't 
change any diapers but he will work with 4- 
to 6-year-olds in day-care centers. 

One of the unusual aspects of the Senior 
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Surrogate parents must be at jeast 55; but as 
Annie Barnes demonstrates, she is young af heart 
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Surrogate Program is its teacher: She's 
Coni Mellon, who at 22 is teaching early 
childhood education to senior citizens at 
an age when by chronological comparison 
she is barely out of babyhood herself 

The job ts Mellon's first since graduating 
last year from the University of Miami with 
a degree in Early Childhood Education 
She admits that she never expected her first 
students to be senior citizens, and quickly 
adds that she and her “students” do not ex- 
perience any generation gap problems 
“People are people no matter what age they 
are,” Mellon says 

During the first 2 weeks of training, for- 
mal classroom sessions are held every 
weekday from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., with 
a break for a brown-bagged lunch. Mellon 
introduces the course by reassuring her stu- 
dents 

“There are many things you already 
know from experience. Look upon this as a 
refresher course. Many of the things you'll 
be talking about are the same things you 
did for your own children, only now you'll 
know why you did them.” 

Discussions, films, and demonstrations 
center around the early stages of child de- 
velopment. The senior surrogates are 
taught ways to help children learn and how 
to assess their development. They study the 
organic and physical needs of infants, and 
they learn to diaper, prepare formulas, and 
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use emergency procedures in the home. 
Trainees make toys from yarn, tin cans, 
and paper plates and watch video tapes of 
children’s games; they study infant stimu- 
lation activities as well as dramatic activi- 
ties for older children. Field trips to area 
day-care centers provide opportunities to 
watch children at play and to recognize 
varying stages of child development at dif- 
ferent ages. 

“We stress verbalization particularly, 
because many of the children under the 
surrogates’ charge come from low-income 
families and need to be encouraged to 
express themselves,” Mellon said. “These 


. 


people learn to do things with children,” 
she said. “They don't just become babysit- 
ters.” 

Activities for older children are included 
in the training, but the program centers on 
infant care primarily because that’s where 
the greatest need lies. Day-care centers for 
children under 24 years are in short 
supply in the area, especially in the Univer- 
sity of Miami community, the home of the 
surrogate program. Placement opportuni- 
ties are plentiful, since many young parents 
are struggling to put one or both of them- 
selves through college; often both are hold- 
ing down jobs. 





The services aides perform— 
such as helping at a day care 
center, or whipping up a tasty 
meal for a widower —are warmly 
received by their beneficiaries. 

For example, Alfonso Vazquez 
and friends at a playground, 

and Blanche Lowitz with 

Morris Thorne in Thorne’s kitchen. 


One such young mother is Mrs. Rhonda 
Anderson, who took a semester off from 
her nursing studies to have a baby. Four 
months later she was ready to continue 
school and heard about the surrogate pro- 
gram through a friend. A 64-year-old “life- 
saver,” in the person of Mrs. Angela 
Beneito spent her 10 weeks of on-the-job 
training at the Anderson home and now, 
with the Andersons picking up her salary, 
continues caring for baby Catrina. 

The Andersons drive Beneito from her 
home to theirs and back again each even- 
ing, thus solving the program’s most trou- 
blesome problem—transportation. Most of 


the senior surrogates cannot drive or do 
not own cars and therefore must work in 
their own neighborhoods or be trans- 
ported. 

Much of the program’s search for surro- 
gate placement is done through flyers dis- 
tributed in neighborhood stores, social 
agencies, and day-care centers. In many 
instances, the surrogates find jobs within 
easy reach of their homes. 

On the job, the seniors are visited each 
week by Mellon, who trains her “students” 
to pretest and posttest their young charges 
to determine developmental growth; they 
record improvement in receptive and 
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expressive language skills on graphs. 

“Many of the senior citizens were lonely 
with nothing to do,” points out Middle- 
brooks. “By the end of this |2-week formal 
training period they establish bonds of 
friendship, develop comaraderie, circulate 
their names and phone numbers so they 
can keep in touch, plan reunions, and bake 
birthday cakes for each other. Some even 
write grateful poetry to the project staff,” 
Middlebrooks said. 

The staff assists seniors with many prob- 
lems, such as arranging transportation or 
ironing out conflicts between surrogate 
and the true parents; and in one case they 
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Senior aide Catherine Tausanis 
is more like a grandparent 

than a babysitter to 18-month- 
old Arden Doss. 
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found legal aid for a senior who faced loss 
of her home through foreclosure. Another 
was aided in getting much needed food 
stamps for which she qualified. 

Graduation is held on the University of 
Miami campus, where each surrogate 
receives a certificate. “It’s a tremendous 
psychological lift for an oldster who never 
graduated from high school to receive a 
certificate in a university setting,” said 
Middlebrooks. After graduation, some 
surrogates continue to work for the fami- 
lies they’ve trained with; others set up 
licensed day-care centers in their homes or 
take jobs in existing child-care facilities. 

For example, Catherine Tausanis took 
her training at Diane Doss’ home and 
stayed on to care for Arden. “She’s super,” 
said Arden’s mother, of the 66-year-old 
surrogate parent. “Having her means | 
don’t have to wait 3 or 4 years to keep up 
my career and my interests and my son 
doesn’t have to be carried to a nursery 
school everyday. He can stay at home. 

“Tausanis isn’t just a babysitter. She 
plays with Arden, teaches him things, takes 
him for walks, and makes him socialize 
with other neighborhood children. She’s 
the grandparent Arden doesn’t have 
because his real grandparents live in 
another city.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Stonebraker, who teaches 
nursing at the University of Miami, took a 
semester off to have her daughter, Cathy, 
and later wanted to resume her teaching 
duties at Miami's Barry College. 

“I called every agency, every day-care 
center, everyone | could think of to get 
someone to take care of my baby. Some 
agencies were willing to send someone, but 
they wouldn’t guarantee it would be the 
same person every day. Cathy would have 
been exposed to a dozen different people.” 

Through the senior surrogate project, 
Stonebraker now employs Mrs. Vi 
McFadden, 68. “I hope she stays with me 
forever,” said Stonebraker. “I’m a pediat- 





This on-the-job training 
seems to be working out fine for 
both senior aide Angela Beneito 

and infant Catrina Anderson. 


ric nurse and it’s true I may be prejudiced in 
favor of my own daughter, but Cathy 
seems to be more verbal than children of 
comparable age and she seems to have an 
accelerated motor ability. Vi spends a tre- 
mendous amount of time with her, talking 
to her, showing her pictures and bright 
toys.” 

Cathy is now 9 months old, and McFad- 
den spends anywhere from |5to 25 hoursa 
week with her. Surrogates’ work varies; 
some work half days, some a few days a 
week, and some every day, depending on 
employers’ needs and ability to pay. 

Said Stonebraker, “I have a master’s 
degree and I have to be out fulfilling my 
own needs. Yet if it weren’t for Vi, I feel I 
couldn’t work. With Vil can be comforta- 
ble knowing that someone good is home 
with my baby. It’s the best of two worlds.” 


Companion Aide to Elderly Program 


Bernard Goldberg sits at his desk in his 
Miami Beach Office with the phone to his 
ear, jotting down notes as he listens. The 
caller is saying: 

“I’m 80 years old and I can get around a 
little, but | need someone to fix my lunch, 
shop a little, dust a little, help me bathe.” 
Dozens of similar calls come each week, 
making Goldberg’s world one of senior 
citizens who need to be helped or who feel 
the need to help. 

Goldberg is director of the Recruitment 
and Employment of Needy Elderly 
Workers (RENEW) project, funded under 
title | of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA), within the 
Manpower Administration Division of the 
Dade County Department of Human Re- 
sources. Shortly after RENEW was estab- 
lished last October with a 9-month grant of 
$97,000 from CETA, the project was over- 
whelmed with calls asking for trained per- 
sons to serve elderly men and women who, 
because of illness or loneliness, desperately 
need help at home. 


To answer the demand for help, Gold- 
berg came up with the Companion Aide to 
the Elderly Program. Aided by the Di- 
vision of Community Services of Miami- 
Dade Community College and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Goldberg located 
instructors with nursing skills and devel- 
oped the program to train senior citizens 
who were looking for ways to be useful and 
at the same time supplement insufficient 
incomes. 

In short, Goldberg is building a work 
force of the elderly to help the elderly. He is 
using the special employment guidelines of 


RENEW, which he expects to be refunded 
by CETA at approximately $32,500 
through September, completing | year of 
service. 

“Senior citizens want jobs for various 
reasons,” Goldberg mused. “Some are 
lonely; they want someone to identify with; 
they are bored; they can’t stand retirement; 
they need the money. The Companion 
Aide Program offers the free geriatrically 
oriented Red Cross Home Nursing 
Course—a 10-hour curriculum given in 
five sessions of 2 hours each, which can be, 
and generally is, followed by a 5-hour 
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‘graduate’ course. The senior citizen-stu- 
dents receive certificates for completing the 
basic course; Red Cross pins for the 
graduates. Since its inception, 700 seniors 
have earned certificates, but the people 
looking for help still outnumber the 
trained companions. 

“Many take the course for something to 
do, for the companionship involved. Some 
end up taking jobs because they become 
imbued with the idea of helping others,” 
Goldberg said. 

Films, lectures, and demonstrations 
teach basic principles of home nursing such 
as assisting with a bath, grooming, or use 
of various prosthetic devices; administer- 
ing medicine; giving hot and cold treat- 
ments; and learning symptoms of illness. 
Students also learn how to make hospital 
beds; assist infirm patients with wheel- 
chairs, walkers, and crutches; plan and 
serve nutritional meals and special diets; 
and instruct in body mechanics and pos- 
ture. Classes are limited to 25 students, and 
there are many male names on the roll. 

The program is open to anyone who is at 
least 55 years old. In fact, many of the 
“companions” at 65 may be the “babies” in 
a class where other students boast of being 
85 or 92. 

One retired cabdriver in his late seventies 
took the course for something to do, but 
liked it so much that he agreed to work for 
a manconfined to a wheelchair. In a matter 
of weeks the ex-cabbie had his patient out 
of the wheelchair and walking with the aid 
of a cane. 

On the job, the companions may find 
that they are never called on to use their 
nursing know-how, because many of the 
jobs simply involve helping another elderly 
person with light chores such as house- 
keeping, cooking, and shopping or simply 
warding off loneliness. 

Miami Beach is a mecca for senior citi- 
zens, who comprise 60 percent of the popu- 
lation; they often leave behind sons, 
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daughters, and other relatives only to find 
themselves very much alone when illness or 
sheer loneliness sets in. It is not always pos- 
sible for family members tied down by jobs 
and other responsibilities to rejoin their 
parents in time of need. In such instances, 
the Companion Aide to the Elderly is just 
the answer to what might appear as an 
unsolvable problem. 

Companions are also much needed by 
senior citizens who are too ill to be left 
alone but not ill enough to be in the hospi- 
tal. Loath to leave the familiarity of their 
own homes, many elderly persons desper- 
ately search for ways to remain at home yet 
receive the assistance needed. Again, the 
companion program comes to their aid. 

Not all employers are ill or too elderly to 
function by themselves. Blanche Lowitz, 
for example, works for Morris Thorne, a 
widower not accustomed to cooking and 
shopping for himself. Lowitz does the 
shopping and light housekeeping, and pre- 
pares meals Thorne can heat up for himself 
between her visits. 

Companions’ work varies from a few 
hours a day to 6-day week. The suggested 
pay rate is $3 an hour, but that varies with 
the particular needs of the employers. 
Goldberg tries to establish a minimum ofa 
15-hour week for all of the companions, to 
assure them of earning at least $45 to sup- 
plement whatever other income they may 
have. 


Not Made for Maids 


Goldberg stresses that he is not running 
an employment agency for maids. “You 
want someone to come in and cook and 
clean for a day,” he told a caller, “call 
someone else. We’re not running a maid- 
for-a-day service.” Equally bluntly, he’ll tell 
a 65-year-old prospective employer that 
heavy cleaning is out for the companions. 
“If you can’t do the job at 65, what makes 
you think the companions can do it at 62?” 
he asked. 


Sometimes companions may find doors 
shut in their faces. This happens when sons 
or daughters, living elsewhere, contact 
Goldberg to send help to parents’ homes. 
Though the children feel the parents need 
help, the parents often have other ideas. 
When this occurs, Goldberg tells the child- 
ren to get the matter straightened out first, 
otherwise not to waste his time. 

Companions are recruited through the 
media and through flyers distributed at 
social agencies, centers, and stores located 
in senior citizen communities in Dade 
County. The program is most active on 
Miami Beach, but also operates in several 
other areas of the county, including the Lit- 
tle Havana section of Miami, where 
Spanish-background seniors are recruited 
to help their peers. 

Since transportation is a major problem 
for many of the companions, jobs have to 
be lined up within walking distance or 
along convenient bus routes. 

One 55-year-old companion, a widow, 
takes the bus 7 days a week to the home of a 
78-year-old retired doctor and his wife. She 
does their shopping on her way to work, 
accompanies them on outings, keeps their 
home in order, and does the cooking— 
chores they no longer can handle. 

Elderly people simply can’t absorb reg- 
ular nursing costs, said Goldberg. “That 
kind of expense would send a millionaire to 
the cleaning house.” 

Money, of course, is always a prime 
motivator for companions to enter the 
field, but Goldberg’s files bulge with letters 
reinforcing the proposition that “money 
isn’t everything.” 

One companion wrote: “How can a per- 
son find words to thank you for being so 
kind and patient? I am one of your senior 
citizens and you put me to work just where 
I belong and made a happy woman out of 
me, who had nothing to live for. I ask God 
to keep you well so that you can do for oth- 
ers what you did for me.” Oo 
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This is the sixth 

in a series of special 
articles and features 
related to the 
American Revolution 
Bicentennial. 


Carroll D. Wright was 
named Commissioner 
of the first United States 
Bureau of Labor after 
successfully pioneering 
the administration of 
its predecessor, the 
Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. 
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by Jonathan Grossman 


“Figures won’t lie, but liars will figure,”’ is an 
adage attributed to Carroll D. Wright—the father 
of modern labor statistics. Wright made his life- 
work the building of public trust in government 
statistics of labor. 

The story of how labor statistics developed is 
filled with paradoxes. An aspiring politician and 
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a stranger to both labor reform and statistics, 
Wright turned labor statistics into a respected 
social science that ultimately contributed more to 
the advance of social justice than the early labor 
reformers could have hoped for. Social reformers 
who first entered the field had nearly killed labor 
statistics by trying to use them as the cutting edge 
in the battle for labor reform. Though the nations 
of Europe were far ahead of the United States in 
social legislation and the collection of statistics, 
the United States pioneered in the creation of 
labor bureaus, which eventually led to establish- 
ment of the Department of Labor we know today. 
Labor reformers and early American unions were 
the driving force behind their creation. The 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, established in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1869, was the first of its kind in the 
world. 

Beginning in 1830, Massachusetts workers and 
labor reformers fought for shorter hours, better 
working conditions, and limits on child labor. 
The campaign was sporadic and ineffective. In 
1840, Horace Mann, a pioneer American educator, 
protested the greed of employers and uncaring 
parents who deprived children of schooling and 
allowed them to work long hours. In 1842, Massa- 
chusetts passed a law that children under 12 could 
not work more than 10 hours a day, but the law 
was not enforced. Working girls in Lowell and 
Exeter textile mills published a magazine that 
reported they worked 14 to 16 hours daily for $1.56 
a week and, furthermore, some girls were forced to 
“abandon their virtue to subsist.” 

In the first labor investigation in the United 
States, the Massachusetts Legislature learned of 
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abominable and dangerous working conditions, 
but rejected an | 1-hour-a-day law because it would 
make it impossible for Massachusetts factories to 
compete in world markets and would “‘close the 
gate of every mill in the State.”’ In 1850, a Massa- 
chusetts House Document ( # 153) reported girls 
worked 12 hours daily for 6 days a week. Of 2,611 
girls averaging 22 years of age who had entered the 
mill in good health about 6 years earlier, one-third 
had sadly deteriorated in health. But. legislation 
was considered inexpedient. A poet wrote: 

“Oh! Isn’t it a pity 

That such a pretty girl as I 

Should be sent to the factory 

To pine away and die.”’ 

Following the Civil War, workers entered polit- 
ics and in Massachusetts two commissions on the 
hours of labor were appointed, one in 1866 and 
one in 1867. In 1866, the commissioners heard 
“saddening” testimony of gross violations of 
school laws calling for 18 weeks of education per 
year for children under 12 years old. The 
commission called for additional schooling for 
children and ‘‘for the annual collection of reliable 
statistics, in regard to the condition, prospects and 
wants of the industrial classes.”’ 

The following year, the second commission 
reported that the State law prohibiting children 
under 10 from working in factories was generally 
disregarded and that “eleven hours toil each day 
for six days a week is more than women and chil- 
dren ought to be required to perform.” It recom- 
mended limitations on child labor, a special 
inspector to see that laws protecting labor were en- 
forced, and a Bureau of Statistics to provide social 
and industrial facts. But the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature refused to endorse any law restricting the 
hours of labor for the adult population of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Labor leaders joined reformers who demanded 
political remedies. Henry Kemble Oliver, a mill 
manager who became an educator, was appointed 
to oversee a law requiring children between 10 and 
14 to attend school 6 months a year so that every 
child would have a chance for a healthy body and 
educated mind. In 1868, Oliver reported that the 
law could not be enforced. The earnings of chil- 
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Festering slums 

in the growing 
industrial cities 

were a concern to 
labor statisticians, 
who tackled the job 
of providing facts and 
figures on 

workers’ wages, 
hours, and living 
conditions. This area 
of East Side New 
York was known 

as Bandit’s Roost. 











Family members 
lived, worked, and 
sweated in 

crowded firetrap 
tenements. They 
paid rent to manufac- 
turers for the mis- 
erable rooms. 


Worn out from 
scavenging in the 
tenement districts, 
street Arabs—the 
neglected chil- 
dren of unskilled 
laborers—dropped 
off to sleep where 
they could. 


Photos from the Jacob A. Riis collections of the Museum of the 
City of New York and the Library of Congress 
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Henry Kemble Oliver, a mill 
manager before he became 
an educator, was named to 
direct the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, established in 1869 


George McNeill, an outspoken 
labor leader and journalist, 
who as @ Child worked inthe 
textile mills of Massachusetts, 
was Oliver's chief assistant 
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dren provided the narrow margin which allowed 
many families to subsist. 

The Massachusetts Legislature repeatedly 
turned down most labor legislation in 1869, but 
labor parties polled a substantial vote, and many 
lawmakers felt that it would be good politics to 
make some concession to labor. On June 22, 1869, 
they passed the law creating the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor. 

The new bureau strongly represented working- 
men’s interests. Oliver, who fought so passion- 
ately but futilely for the education of child 
workers, was appointed to head the bureau. His 
chief assistant was George McNeill, whoasa child 
had worked in the woolen mills of Amesbury, 
Mass. McNeill was President of the Boston Eight- 
Hour League and was a fiery labor leader, orator, 
and journalist. He was later one of the founding 
fathers of the American Federation of Labor and 
the author of the first major history of American 
labor. 

Oliver and McNeill had no precedents to guide 
them, for such a bureau had never existed before. 
As they developed reports, they angered the busi- 
ness community with findings that went beyond 
the compilation of facts. ‘“The disease of society,” 
they argued, “could not be determined and the 
right medicine administered by any tabular array 
of statistics.”’ They could not create a socially just 
system by statistics alone. Therefore, they would 
present information that when “laid before the 
legislature’’ would arouse “surprise, shame, and 
indignation” and would cause a “change of the 
methods of earnings and pay."’ 

Their first report, issued in 1870, was a shocker. 
It gave a history of the oppression, misery, and 
exploitation of labor in England and made 
pointed comparisions with Massachusetts: 

“Here, as well as there, will be found, in the 
labyrinthal slums of cities, in narrow courts, 
dark lanes, and nasty alleys, wretched tene- 

ments, dark, unventilated . . . 
packed full of men, women, and children, as 
thick as smoked herrings in a grocer’s box. Here 
they breed, here they die, with their half- 
starved, ill-clad children—death's daily 
dish In such dens, if a horse were kept, the 
society for the suppression of cruelty to ani- 


dismal, 


mals should look after his owner.” 

The report listed some of the worst tenements 
and gave the names and earnings of their owners. 
Oliver, McNeill, and their assistants, including 
one Adeline Bryant who specialized in female 
labor, studied the conditions of various types of 
workers in their factories and in their homes and 
the effect on their health and well-being. The 
bureau also reported that the predicament of the 
hired hand on the farm was even worse than that 
of the city worker. In examining the earnings of 
workers, the bureau concluded that most workers 
could barely subsist and only a rare worker could 


earn a “competence’’ to help him avoid depriva- 
tion in old age. 

The bureau tried to probe even deeper into the 
economic system to show that the gulf between 
rich and poor was widening and that workers were 
being degraded by the wage system. It also sug- 
gested that savings banks did not live up to their 
alleged purpose of helping the poor, and that 
many deposits were made under deceptive guises 
by middle- and upper-class depositors. Virtually 
all loans went for business speculation. 

Conservatives, factory owners, and financial 
interests mounted a withering attack on the 
bureau. A special committee of the legislature, 
whose members all happened to be bank officers, 
challenged the bureau's figures. The bankers were 
offended by the publication of specific unfavora- 
ble information. Conservatives called the bureau's 
description of working conditions “a Libel on 
Massachusetts," denied the appropriateness of 
comparing England to Massachusetts, and 
accused foreign agitators of fomenting unrest by 
making false allegations. Many business groups 
called for abolition of the bureau. 

While the battle against the bureau raged, the 
strong and growing labor movement split over its 
support. Labor looked on the bureau as a misera- 
ble crumb thrown by politicians who rejected 
genuine reform, complaining that only “Eight- 
Hour League’’ members were appointed to 
bureau jobs. Twelve labor leaders and reformers 
asked that employees also be chosen from suppor- 
ters of the “ten-hour movement,” the industrial 
labor movement, trade unions, and other groups. 

The bureau defended itself by saying it had asked 
other segments of the labor movement to partici- 
pate, but they had declined. 

Yet despite the attack of employers and the 
ambivalence of labor, the bureau reports had 
focused public anger on some excesses and had 
brought about some reform. The bureau had 
enough popular appeal to make it politically dan- 
gerous to abolish it. Governor William B. Wash- 
burn of Massachusetts declared that if the reports 
were false, the remedy was not in squashing them, 
but in making them broader, more thorough, and 
more objective. Then, when the appointments of 
Oliver and McNeill expired in 1873, the Governor 
chose Carroll D. Wright to take their places. 

Wright's appointment marked the birth of 
modern labor statistics. Though neither a labor 
man nor a statistician, he took the job hoping that 
it would be a stepping stone to a higher political 
career. A man in his early thirties, Wright was 
raised as a farm boy behind the plough , became a 
teacher in a one-room schoolhouse, and during 
the Civil War enlisted in the New Hampshire 
volunteers and attained the rank of colonel. 

After the war, he moved to Reading, Mass., stu- 
died law and hung out his shingle as a lawyer, 
failed in a furniture business, and entered Repub- 
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lican politics. He ‘‘astonished the old stagers”’ in 
1871 by winning a seat in the State Senate. Two 
years later, when Washburn selected Wright to 
head the troubled bureau, he told him to “make it 
or bust it.” 

The bureau was at a crossroad. In trying to revi- 
talize the discredited agency, Wright turned 
neither to politicians nor to labor leaders, 
although he worked at building good relations 
with them. Instead, he asked Francis A. Walker, 
the most distinguished statistician in America, for 
advice. Walker's suggestions became Wright's 
bible. Walker told him to avoid “partisan dicta- 
tion” and “the seductions of theory.” Without 
public confidence, he said, the bureau's work was 
an exercise in futility. The way to win public trust 
was to stick to the facts. 

Compared with the earlier emotional reports of 
Oliver and McNeill, those turned out by Wright 
seemed dull, but the lack of colorful opinions was 
offset by thoroughness. For example, to answer 
the question of whether factories were over- 
crowded, the bureau studied 64 types of work- 
rooms with their exact measurements and tabu- 
lated the air space per worker for each. But the 
report drew no conclusions. In another investiga- 
tion, Wright showed that mailing questionnaires 
was sometimes a poor method of getting informa- 
tion, and he sent out agents to fill in schedules 
during face-to-face interviews. 

A good example of Wright's statistical methods 
is the report made in the centennial year of 1876, 
which is a colorless masterpiece. At a time when 
earnings and cost-of-living reports in European 


“Working girls” of the late 1800's 
file out of a shoe factory in Lynn, 
Mass., a manufacturing center 
from colonial days. Since shoe- 
making demanded skill, jobs in a 
shoe factory were considered 
respectable for women; yet they 
worked 14 to 16 hours a day, 6 
days a week. 


A sketch in “Leslie's Illustrated Weekly” condemned sweatshops Library of Congress 
which paid bonuses to over seers for increasing production by over- 

working employees. The first report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 

Labor Statistics scored the exploitation of workers and brought 

the wrath of factoi y owners down on the fledgling bureau. 
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countries and in states other than Massachusetts 
were based on about 50 returns, Wright took 
advantage of the Massachusetts census—which he 
110,000 individual sched- 
ules. Although about 30,000 were rejected because 
of flaws that cast doubt on their value, more than 
80,000 valid schedules involving over 220,000 
individuals were tabulated. In the statistics on 


directed—to draw on 


wages and earnings, results from two entirely dif- 
ferent bodies of data were compared to check 
validity. The returns from employers of more 
than a quarter of a million workers in the State on 
wages paid showed an annual average of $413.37. 
Ihe returns from 71,339 workers on wages 
received showed an annual average wage of 
$418.39, a difference of a litthe over 1 percent. 
Though these figures were based on a sample, 
Wright felt that they were sufficiently accurate 
that if every working person in the State reported 
his or her earnings there would be no material dif- 
ference. 

Wright pointed out that although the report did 
not have many pages, intense work was involved 
in its preparation: It often required only a line to 
give a major statistic, yet the meaning and accu- 
racy of that line might represent the condensed 
effort of several years. Wright boasted that when 
he started his work the bureau was in disrepute 
and manufacturers, in particular, were afraid of it. 
“Today,” he said in 1876, “they are, as a rule, its 
friends.’’ The bureau was educational in nature 
and therefore silent in passing judgment. But the 
facts spoke for themselves and “the people have 
learned . . . the good it can do, and its efforts to 
labor for the best interests of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Ihe Massachusetts bureau grew in stature, and 
by 1883 12 States had followed its lead with 
bureaus of their own. The growing labor move- 
ment was the driving force behind the creation of 
new bureaus, but as confidence developed in the 
integrity of labor statistics, the support often 
became general. The growth of State bureaus led 
to the creation in 1884 of the first United States 
Bureau of Labor, forerunner of today’s Depart- 
ment of Labor. This event, an intriguing story of 
its own, is described in an accompanying article. 
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Sturdy immigrant steelworkers 

faced the penetrating lens of Lewis W. 
Hine, whose camera opened to public 
view the deplor able working conditions 
during the period in which the United 
States Bureau of Labor matured. 


George Eastman House 


Vital 
Statistics of 
‘The Bureau 
Of Labor 


by Judson MacLaury 


The birth of the United States 
Bureau of Labor came in 1884, after 20 
years of Labor pains. A direct ances- 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Department of Labor, the 
agency first saw the light of day ina 
climate of altruism mixed with fear of 
social unrest. And, it was imme- 
diately “chloroformed” by President 
Chester A. Arthur and remained dor- 
mant for 7 months. 

The story of the creation of the 
Bureau of Labor begins during the 
decades immediately after the Civil 





tudson MacLaury is Department of Labor historical researcher 





War, when the Nation was rapidly 
turning into an industrial giant requiring 
an ever larger work force. Industrial- 
ization took a fearsome human 

toll. Many workers toiled 

long hours under hazardous conditions 
for low pay and lived in firetrap 
tenements. Thoughtful Americans became 
concerned about the treatment of 
workers and sought practical ways to 
promote social justice. 

Carroll D. Wright—head of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor —who became the first U.S. 
Commissioner of Labor—observed 
that “the altruistic spirit of the age 
undertakes to ascertain what the 
social classes owe each other . . .(but) 
altruism .. . must be guided by the 
facts.” 

At the same time, there was an 
undercurrent of fear that the working 
masses would grow restless and 
imitate revolutionary workers in 
Europe. Strikes were becoming com- 
mon by the 1870's, and the violent 
railroad strikes of 1877 seemed one step 
closer to social revolution. Con- 
cerned citizens began to look tothe Fed- 


eral Government to investigate the 
“labor question.” 

Altruism and fear, then, produced 
the climate for a national bureau of 
labor, but it was the labor movement 
that gave real thrust to the idea. 
Unions started pushing for labor 
bureaus at the state level in the 
1860's, paving the way for the creation 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor in 1869. 

Success in Massachusetts spurred 
the drive for a national bureau of labor. 
In 1879, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture petitioned Congress for a Fed- 
eral bureau, and several bills were 
introduced in the next 2 years, though 
none were acted upon. Then, in 1882, the 
Senate passed a bill authorizing its 
labor committee to investigate the rela- 
tions between labor and capital and to 
recommend legislation. The hearings, 
held the next year in several major 
cities, dealt with a wide variety of 
socioeconomic problems and pro- 
posals. One suggestion mentioned 
most often by witnesses—including cor- 
poration executives, labor leaders, 
clergy, reformers, and workers—was 


the creation of a national labor bureau. 


Carroll Wright testified in favor of 
the idea and recommended that the 
bureau “not be run ontheories . . . but 
absolutely as a statistical bureau.” The 
committee did not come out with any 
recommendations of its own, but 
there is little doubt that the hearings 
were an important step toward a Fed- 
eral bureau. 

Meanwhile, the labor movement, 
recovering from a near collapse 
brought on by the depression of the 
1870's, was becoming a potent 
national force. For example, the 
Knights of Labor grew from 10,000 
members in 1878 to 700,000 by 1884, and 
fought with growing effectiveness for 
the collection of labor statistics. The 
fledgling Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions, forerunner of the 
American Federation of Labor, called 
repeatedly for a national labor statis- 
tics bureau. Leading labor papers, 
such as the National Labor Tribune 
and John Swinton’s Journal also pushed 
for its creation. 

The stage was now set for Congres- 
sional action. In 1883, Senator Henry 
Blair of New Hampshire, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, presented a promising bill 
for a labor bureau that had strong labor 
backing, but it lacked support in the 
Senate and was tabled in committee, 
which effectively killed it. But there 
was no time for mourning. At almost 
the same time, no less than six Congress- 
men introduced similar bills in the 
House, and the labor committee 
quickly reported favorably on a bill 
sponsored by James H. Hopkins of 
Pennsylvania. The National Labor 
Tribune was enthusiastic about the 
Hopkins bill, proclaiming that it 
“reaches out as far as the most exub- 
erant fancy of the most probe-to-the- 
bottom mind.” Hopkins, chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, pointed to 
precedents set by previous statistical 
bureaus created to study commerce, 
education, and agriculture. “A great 
deal of public attention . . . has been 
given to the American hog... ,” 
lamented Hopkins, “I submit ‘it is 
time to give more attention to the 
American man.” 

Opponents of the bureau of labor bill 
didn’t want to add another Federal 
agency to the bureaucracy. Congress- 
man H. Casey Young of Tennessee 
favored collecting statistics but thought 
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that there were enough Federal 
agencies and that the Agriculture 
Department should have the function, 
since two-thirds of the labor force 
worked on farms. Congressmen from 
the South, where organized labor was 
weakest, were the bill’s strongest oppo- 
nents. James Blount of Georgia 
resurrected the ghost of “states rights” 
as an argument against allowing inves- 
tigations into workers’ religion, living 
conditions, and education, areas which 
he felt were not the province of the 
Federal Government. Subsequently, 


all reference to religion was dropped 
from the bill. 

By 1884—a presidential election 
year—I5 states had labor bureaus. 
Except in the South, there was little 
opposition to the Hokpins bill. Both 
parties were seeking labor votes, so 
the bill passed the House easily. In the 
House version, the Bureau of Labor 
(renamed the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics when the Department of Labor 
was created in 1913) was to be inde- 
pendent of any existing departments. 
The Senate, however, added an amend- 
ment placing the bureau of labor in 
the Department of the Interior, 
instead of giving it independent status, 
and then passed the bill with little dissen- 
sion. In a White House ceremony on 
June 27, 1884, President Chester A. 
Arthur signed the law creating the 
world’s first national bureau of labor. 

“But as soon as it was born,” 
lamented labor journalist John Swin- 
ton, “the President chloroformed it.” 
What Swinton meant was that, as the 
result of a campaign brouhaha, for 
7 months the post of Commissioner of 
Labor stood vacant and the bureau 


existed only on paper. Shortly after 
signing the bill, President Arthur nomi- 
nated John Jarrett, President of the 
Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers’ 
Union, to head the bureau. But it came 
out that during the campaign for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
Jarrett had worked for the election of 
James G. Blaine, who beat Arthur. 
Worse yet, in the heat of the cam- 
paign Jarrett reportedly mocked 
Arthur as unfit to be a scullion at Del- 
monico’s famous New York restau- 
rant. The incensed President imme- 
diately withdrew Jarrett’s name 
before the Senate could confirm the 
nomination, and the Bureau of 
Labor went into limbo. 

Labor leaders became impatient 
when Arthur failed to name another 
candidate, fearing that the delay would 
give opponents of the bureau time to 
repeal the law. Finally, on January 20, 
1885, Arthur responded to the nee- 
dling of the labor press and nomi- 
nated Carroll Wright to be the U.S. 
Commissioner of Labor. The world’s 
leading labor statistician, Wright 
was praised by labor as an 
excellent choice and was confirmed 
immediately by the Senate. 

He took office on January 31 
and 2 days later plunged the 
bureau into its first 
investigation, an ambitious study 
of industrial depressions. 

Bringing a spirit of altruism and 
objectivity to the new bureau, 

Wright directed it for 20 years and built 
a tradition of nonpartisanship and 
scientific rigor. During two decades 
under Wright, the bureau—often 
working under severe budget re- 
strictions—produced 19 annual reports, 
12 special reports, and numerous 
special studies on such issues as wages 
and hours, strikes and lockouts, 
women in the work force, and public 
baths in the United States. In addition, 
Wright pioneered in mediating major 
labor disputes and directed the 
completion of the 1890 U.S. Census. 

For an agency once considered “chlo- 
roformed,” the Bureau of Labor was 
very much alive. With Carroll Wright 
as its head, the bureau tried to deal 
with the complex human and eco- 
nomic problems of an industrializing 
America, in Wright’s words, “by judi- 
cious investigation and the fearless pub- 
lication of the results.” Oo 





Workers who toiled long hours for low wages lived in tenements which were Museum of the City of New York 


haunts of squalor and disease. Mullberry Bend, photographed by Jacob A. Riis, 
was one of them. 





Working on 
‘The Railroad, 
Circa 1868 


by Barry B. Combs 


When Thomas Fitzgerald stepped 
ashore from a Missouri River 
steamboat at Omaha in June 1868, 
he knew exactly what he was after. It 
was the promise of a job and the 
good wages being paid to unskilled 
workers by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Newly arrived from Ireland, Fitz- 
gerald, and thousands of others like 
him, could offer only a strong back, 
the will to work, and an overwhelming 
desire to succeed in the new Nation. 


Barry B. Combs is director of public relations, Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Omaha, Nebr. He is the author of Westward of Prom- 
ontory (American West Publishing Company, 1969) 


Rock bottom on the socioeconom- 
ic scale, the immigrant Irish of mid- 
19th century America had nowhere to 
go but up after fleeing from a home- 
land where starvation and over- 
population were real and present 
dangers. Twenty years earlier, 2 
million of his countrymen had, in 
fact, starved to death when the potato 
crop failed. 

Three dollars a day plus keep on the 
Union Pacific sounded good 
indeed. And there might be a bit of 
glory, too, in building the first trans- 
continental railroad. 

Pressure for a railroad to link the 
American East with new settle- 
ments in California and Oregon had 
been growing since the outbreak of 
the Civil War in 1861. Proponents 
of the railroad argued it would join 
the two halves of the Nation 
together, make possible the settling 
of the West through cheap transpor- 
tation, open up an avenue of trade 
with the Orient, and facilitate military 
operations against the Indians. 
When the Civil War began, Congress 
saw a threat to the Pacific Coast set- 


tlements, and actual construction got 
underway 2 years later. 

The scheme was a grand one. Two 
railroads would be chartered to build 
from east and west and meet some- 
where in the middle of what was 
then called the “Great American 
Desert.”” Union Pacific would start 
from the raw frontier village of 
Omaha and build west. Central 
Pacific would begin in Sacramento 
and work east; and in pure 19th cen- 
tury competition the two would race 
to claim the western territory before 
the inevitable meeting. 

Fitzgerald walked to the hiring 
hall and signed on. He was given a 
pass to get to end-of-track, which was 
then somewhere in the wilds of Wyom- 
ing Territory, 600 miles west of 
Omaha. 

Those 600 miles of thin iron 
rails presented tremendous supply 
and personnel problems for the men 
charged with building the railroad. 
When construction started in 1863, 
end-of-track was right at hand, but 
workers and materials were short in 
the wartime economy. So short, in 


Railroad workers were proud of their brightly buffed and polished woodburner at Wyoming station in 1868. 
The engine crew mounted antlers on the locomotive’s headlight. 


Union Pacific Railroad Museum Collection 
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Irish immigrants and Civil War 
veterans laid hundreds of miles of 
Union Pacific track by hand to 
complete the first transcontinental 
railroad. Stonemasons followed 
close behind the tracklayers 

to replace a temporary wooden 


. structure with a permanent bridge 
Railroad across the Green River in Wyoming. 
fact, that Indian squaws had been 
used for the first few miles of grad- 
ing. With the war over, thousands of 
veterans and Irish immigrants were 
anxious for work; iron was available 
and the work boomed. In time, 
10,000 workers were stretched over 
hundreds of miles, grading, tunnel- 
ing, bridgebuilding, and tracklay- ——_ 
ing. It was up to headquarters in ” : 
Omaha to keep them supplied with ae ey os toed ne 
tools, materials, and food over that nar- ~ = ia 5 
row band of iron snaking across the i eee UF RR 
prairie. 

Union Pacific’s counterpart was 
booming its work, too. The work 
was the same, but the workers were 
far different. After disappointing ex- 
periences with local labor, Central 
Pacific bosses turned to importing 
Chinese workers. The Orientals 
quickly proved themselves. They 
were frugal, didn’t drink anything but 
tea, worked steadily, and exercised 
strict discipline within close-knit 
groups. In a short time, Central 
Pacific had several thousand of the tire- 
less Chinese racing against Union 
Pacific’s Irishmen, each group push- 
ing its own railheads further into the 
wilderness. 

By no means was all the activity 


«? 


With hammers, 
chisels, and 
carpenter's square, 
workers showed a 
high degree of skill 
in shaping huge 
timbers for tunnel 
bracing. 
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This was a payday 

on the transcontinental, 
and workers gathered 
for a rare photograph, 
with the paymaster’s 
car in the background. 


Labor gangs of the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific met at 
Promontory, Utah, May 10, 1869. 
Dignitaries, some accompanied 
by wives and children, 

joined the workers to witness 
the driving of the last spike. 
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at end-of-track. Certainly that was 
where the actual rail laying took 
place, and several hundred persons 
were employed there. But far more 
labor was necessary in preparing the 
roadbed. Trains could climb only 
modest grades, and thousands of 
workers and mules were strung out 
over several hundred miles ahead of 
the rails, preparing the way. Inclines of 
no more than 120 feet per mile had 

to be blasted and scraped through the 
mountains. Tunnels and bridges 
needed building, and all in advance of 
the tracklayers so that their steady 
pace would not be slowed. 

Nineteenth century grading was a 
far cry from modern techniques. The 
principal tools were picks, shovels, 
carts, and mules. Hard rock was given 
little more than a nudge with black 
powder—the only available explosive. 
Each cart hauled out about a half- 
yard of debris from the cut and 
dumped it onto its adjacent fill. It is 
not surprising that some of the cuts 
and fills required months to com- 
plete. A driver with cart and mule 
could earn $10 a day. 

Graders, mule handlers, cooks, car- 
penters, stonemasons, and black- 
smiths were just a few of the many 
skilled workers called on to build the 
railroad, in addition to the ever- 
present unskilled laborers. New 
skills were developed at end-of- 
track, where an ingenious building 
system had been devised. A sellf- 
contained construction train pushed 
by wood-burning locomotives 
inched forward behind the rail layers. 
In the train there were cars for sup- 
plies, a rolling blacksmith shop, 
sleeping cars with bunks stacked 
three high, an office, cook car, and 
eating car. A flat-car loaded with rails 
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was at the point end. Between this 
car and the railhead a horse-drawn 
cart worked back and forth. Wrote an 
eyewitness: 
“A light car, drawn by a single 
horse, gallops us to the front with 
its load of rails. Two men seize the 
end of a rail and start forward, the 
rest of the gang taking hold by 
twos, until it is clear of the car. 

They come forward at a run. At the 

word of command the rail is 
dropped in its place, right side up 
with care, while the same process 
goes on at the other side of the car. 
Less than thirty seconds to a rail for 
each gang, and so four rails go 
down to the minute . . . . Close 
behind the first gang come gaug- 
ers, spikers, and bolters, and a lively 
time they make of it. It isa grand 

“anvil chorus”. . . . It is played in 

triple time, three strokes to the 
spike. There are 10 spikes to a 

rail, 400 rails toa mile, 1,800 miles 
to San Francisco—21,000,000 

times are those sledges to be swung; 

21,000,000 times are they to come 

down with their sharp punctuation 

before the great work of modern 

America is complete.”’ 

Rail laying moved forward at the 
rate of a slow walk. Behind the rail 
handlers came a man dropping 
spikes, another setting up the ties 
under the ends of the rails, and then 
30 to 40 more driving in the spikes 
and tamping ballast around the ties. As 
another eyewitness pointed out: 

‘The work was all done with excessive 
rapidity, simply because each man 
had but a certain thing to do, was 
accustomed to doing it, and had not to 
wait on the action of any one else.” 
In a way, it predated Henry Ford's 
assembly line by nearly half a 
century—except it was not done within 
the confines of a factory building, 
but stretched a 1,000 miles across the 
prairie. 

What was life like at end-of-track? 
Work days began before the sun 
came up. Reveille was announced by 
a clanging bell that called workers 
from bunks inside and outside of the 
cars. Many of the workers, however, 
preferred to pitch tents on top of the 
cars to escape the stifling atmo- 
sphere inside. Another bell called 
them to breakfast in the mess car, 
which was no more than an extra 


long boxcar with a rough timber 
table down the center capable of seat- 
ing 150 at a time. “‘At intervals of about 
a yard are wooden buckets of cof- 
fee, great plates of bread and platters 
of meat,” reported a visiting New 
York newspaper writer. Tin plates 
were nailed to the table, thus saving 
the job of carrying them back and 
forth to a dishwasher. Between meals 
they were simply swabbed out with 

a soapy rag on the end of a stick. 

Breakfast over, the workers went to 
work as the sun appeared over the 
rocky hills. An hour off for lunch, 
again taken in the mess car, and then 
back to the rails until sundown. It 
was a full day’s work for young Fitzge- 
rald and the others. Bathing was a 
luxury, dependent on the presence of 
nearby streams, and on the arid 
plains of Wyoming streams were few 
and far between. 

Entertainment was provided by 
gambling tables, bars, and brothels 
set up in tents at end-of-track by entre- 
preneurs whose sole concern was to 
separate the workers from their hard- 
earned money. These towns soon 
earned the sobriquet of ‘‘Hell-on- 
wheels.”’ 

When the last spike was driven at 
Promontory Summit, Utah Terri- 
tory, May 10, 1869, the Nation went 
wild with excitement. The most 
monumental engineering and con- 
struction feat of the 19th century 
had been accomplished by men like 
Fitzgerald. 

But what was the true significance 
of their work? For one thing it 
opened up the West to settlement. 
Now herds of longhorn cattle would 
start for eastern markets from railheads 
like Abilene and Ogallala. Home- 
steaders would pour into Nebraska 
and Kansas. But perhaps more impor- 
tantly it proved to a Nation still recov- 
ering from the shattering effects of the 
Civil War that the American people 
could accomplish almost any task 
they set their collective mind to. 
Hadn't one statesman said of the rail- 
road during its first year of 
construction that he would hate to 
have to wait until his grandchild was 
grown to buy a ticket on it? 

Well, it had been finished in less 
than half the time predicted by even 
the most optimistic, and the last spike 
driven was one of solid gold.O 











The Work Incentive Program 


The Work Incentive (WIN) Program serves persons ap- 
plying for and receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC). Once selected for participation in WIN, a 
registered individual is placed in an appropriate job as 
quickly as possible. To accomplish this primary goal, WIN, 
which is authorized by amendments to the Social Security 
Act, provides exposure to the labor market plus training or 
needed social services, or both. 

Characteristics data on individuals registered in the WIN 
Program are available through the Employment Security 
Automated Reporting System. This information system, 
which began collecting data on the activities of individual 
WIN registrants in July 1975, is operated by the State 
employment service agencies. The most complete report 
to date, covering fiscal year 1976 activities through 
November 1975, includes all States except Maine and 
Maryland. 

Total WIN registrants stood at 1,570,900, of whom 90 
percent were AFDC recipients and the other 10 percent 
AFDC applicants. As expected, WIN had a higher propor- 
tion of female registrants than did other training and 
employment programs. The accompanying table com- 
pares WIN registrants with participants in CETA programs. 

The typical registrant was a white woman between 30 
and 39 years of age; she had fewer than 12 years of 
schooling and was not working. Blacks represented 39 per- 





cent and Spanish Americans 12 percent of the total. Most 
of the individuals (71 percent) were in the prime working 
years of life—22 to 44 years old—with a concentration of 32 
percent in their thirties. Almost 60 percent of the WIN 
registrants had fewer than 12 years of school, including 11 
percent with fewer than 8 years. Only 3 percent were 
employed. 

About 5 percent of the WIN registrants entered employ- 
ment during the reporting period at an average starting 
wage of $2.90 an hour ($3.51 for men and $2.57 for women). 
Almost half the persons employed earned less than $2.30, 
and only 5 percent made more than $5. This highly skewed 
pattern was generally true of all age, sex, and ethnic 
groups, although it was less pronounced among men, 
14 percent of whom got jobs paying more than $5. The larg- 
est number of the higher-paying jobs went to workers 
between 25 and 39 years old. About 45 percent of the jobs 
for whites and 60 percent of those for blacks paid less than 
$2.30 an hour. 

Occupationally, the jobs were rather evenly distributed, 
with moderate peaks occurring in services other than pri- 
vate household (23 percent) and clerical occupations (13 
percent). Eight percent of the individuals went into bench- 
work and 6 percent into professional, technical, and 
managerial jobs. 

Eleanor Kirk 





Eleanor Kirk is a supervi ram analyst, Office of Administration and Management, 
Employment and Training “Adminigwation. 





WIN Registrants 


CETA Participants (July through Dec. ’75) 


(July through Nov, ‘75) 


Title | Title 11 Title VI 


Characteristics of Men 
WIN Registrants and 
CETA Participants Age: 
Under 22 15.4 59.5 21.9 21.4 
22 to 44 70.8 33.9 64.3 64.9 
45 to 54 11.2 3.8 8.7 8.8 
55 and over 2.6 2.8 5.1 4.9 


26.7 % 53.7 % 62.8 % 65.7 % 
Women 73.3 46.3 37.2 34.3 








White 55.0 64.0 68.5 
Black 38.9 38.2 

American Indian er 1.4 1.1 
Other 5.4 6.2 8.8 7.6 


Spanish American 12.2 
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The Urban» 
Worker 


Henrietta Loper—foster grandparent, State of Delaware 





I lied 
®O CATING 
* THe Cine 


A 





Men and women who find satisfaction 
in their jobs are portrayed in The Urban 
Worker, a picture essay created by a 
formerly unemployed photographer 
who successfully documented his 
subjects’ faith in the American work ethic 

Tom Stiltz, of Wilmington, Del., pro- 
duced the photo story as part of Wil- 
mington's City Sights and Sounds Pro- 
gram, funded by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
He was one of 52 out-of-work or 
underemployed artists and visual 
artists hired in a 3-month summer pro- 
ject directed by the Wilmington Division 


Andrzei and Tadeusz Brzozka, Drew Mander— waiters, Hotel Dupont. 
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Tony Longo—photolithographer, Mercantile Press, inc. 








Bill — —truckdriver Cris Fogelgren—bank trainee, Delaware Trust Co. 


Leonard Mason—zoo keeper, Brandywine. Rose Scott—bookbinder, Mercantile Press, Inc. 
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The Urban 
Worker 


of Manpower Development, designed 
to brighten the lives of urban residents. 

Using a documentary style that goes 
back to the 19th century, Stiltz posed 
100 workers looking directly at his 
camera. He pictured his subjects in 
their working places to show the dignity 
they manifested in diverse and realis- 
tic settings. 

“| wanted to give faces to the anon- 
ymous people in the world of work,” 
Stiltz said. “This documentation is 
designed as a tribute to those who 
exemplify the work ethic in a time of 
test,” he added. “They were proud to be 
honored; they showed positive response 
to their occupations.” 

Photos on these pages are represen- 
tative of the 40 pictures in The Urban 
Worker, now on display in Wilming- 
ton’s Public Building. Large photos, 
each mounted on a 40- by 40-inch 
panel, fill the three-story rotunda of the 
city office building. o 


Pau! Brown—teacher, Wilmington Public Schools. 





Charles Anderson—owner-manager, The Tub, automatic laundry. Sue Whitesell—cable splicer's helper, Diamond State Telephone Co. 
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Hans Rosenberg, zoo director, Brandywine. Yvonne Perkins—telephone operator, Diamond State Telephone Co. 





Howard Nichols, Tom Faulkner—elevator mechanic, Dupont Co. Tom Smith—operator, Port of Wilmington. 
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Following is a selected list of 
| publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
| Employment and Training Ad- 
| ministration publications for 
| which no price is indicated can 
| be obtained free from the Inquir- 
ies Unit, Employment and Train- 
| ing Administration, U.S. Depart- 
| ment of Labor, Room 10225, 601 
| D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 
| 20213. Other free publications— 
| unless otherwise indicated— can 
| be obtained from: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 1512, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. Please 
enclose a self-addressed label 
| with requests. For other publica- 
tions, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

| 20402, and enclose payment. 





| National Apprenticeship 
Standards for the UAW 


Employment and Training Ad- 


ministration booklet gives 
revised national apprenticeship 
standards developed by the Uni- 
| ted Auto Workers; designed to 
serve as a guide for the establish- 
ment and operation of local 
apprenticeship programs. 


Directory of Industry and 
Municipal Government Wage 
Surveys and Union Wages 
and Hours Studies 1960-75 


This directory lists the industry 
wage surveys, municipal gov- 
ernment wage surveys, and 
union wages and hours studies 
conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 1960 
through 1975. Part A covers 50 














manufacturing and 20 nonmanu- 
facturing industries and provides 
separate earnings data for 
selected regions and localities; 
Part B reports on earnings of 
municipal employees in 51 cities, 
including 26 cities with popula- 
tions of 500,000 or more; and Part 
C provides occupational infor- 
mation on minimum wages and 
maximum schedules of hours at 
straight-time rates negotiated 
through collective bargaining 
between trade unions and 
employers in selected cities of 
100,000 or more. 


What Every Employer 
Needs to Know About 
OSHA Recordkeeping 


Bureau of Labor Statistics book 
discusses the most frequently 
asked questions regarding re- 
cordkeeping and reporting re- 
quirements for work-related 
injuries and illnesses under the 
Williams-Steiger Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. 
Specify BLS Report 412-2. 


Employment and Earnings 


Monthly publication of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics giving current 
national statistics on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, 
hours, earnings, job vacancies, 
and labor turnover; State and 
area statistics on employment by 
major industry division; and 
hours, earnings, and labor turn- 
over for manufacturing. Data 
presented in summary, charts, 
and tables. Single copy $2.20; 
annual subscription $26.00; for- 
eign mailing $32.50. 











National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972— 
Comparative Profiles One 

and One-Half Years After 
Graduation 


National Center for Education 
booklet presents preliminary 
data from the first followup sur- 
vey in a longitudinal study of the 
high school class of 1972. Charts 
the educational, vocational, and 
personal development of class 
members 1% years after gradua- 
tion and relates information to 
earlier experiences, plans, and 
personal and biographical attrib- 
utes. Educational policymakers 
and researchers should find 
information helpful. $1.25. 


Administration of Public 
Laws 81-874 & 81-815 


Office of Education’s 24th report 
on the administration of title | of 
Public Law 81-874 and Public 
Law 81-815, which provide for 
aid to school districts financially 
burdened as a result of new or 
expanded Federal activities. Pre- 
pared by the Division of School 
Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, the report provides 
detailed statements of receipts 
and disbursements for fiscal year 
1974. Contains charts and tables. 
Specify DHEW Publication No. 
(OE) 75-07300. $3.40. 


Tips on Car Care and Safety 
for Deaf Drivers 


National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) booklet 
provides advice for deaf novice 
drivers and suggests ways in 





which all deaf drivers can react to 
diverse highway situations nor- 
mally requiring the use of hearing 
or speech. Available from 
NHTSA, 400 7th St., SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20590. 


Issues of Sex Bias and Sex 
Fairness in Career Interest 
Measurement 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare publication 
presents a collection of papers by 
personnel specialists and other 
persons experienced in career 
choice and guidance fields, 
reviewing the validity and accu- 
racy of tests that purport to mea- 
sure people's interest in various 
careers. The papers emphasize 
the sex bias factor in guidance 
and testing procedures. Cpecify 
Stock No. 017-080-01465-3. 
$3.20 


Occupational Outlook Hand- 


book 1976-77 


Bureau of Labor Statistics hand- 
book provides information on 
more than 850 occupations. 
Some 275 major occupations and 
35 industries are described in 
detail. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in the 783-page ency- 
clopedia of careers are: occupa- 
tional duties; job prospects to 
1985; work requirements; work- 
ing conditions; average earnings; 
opportunities for advancement; 
and sources of additional 
information. Non-sexist job titles 
are also an important feature of 
the new handbook (no titles like 
salesman and stewardess). Spec- 
ify BLS Bulletin No. 1875. $7. 
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Negative Income Tax? 


Work Incentives and Income Guarantees 

Joseph A. Pechman and P. Michael Timpane, 
Editors 

The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 
1975. 232 pages. $9.95. 


With the exception of a brief introduction and a 
summary contributed by the authors, this book is 
a compilation of analytical papers delivered at a 
conference sponsored by the Brookings Panel 
on Social Experimentation. The purpose of the 
conference was to conduct a thorough review of 
the official report on the New Jersey negative 
income tax experiment. 

In the middle sixties, a relatively small group of 
forward-looking individuals began to give 
serious consideration to what was, at the time, a 
relatively novel approach to designing a more 
equitable income maintenance system. 

The approach, a negative income tax (NIT), 
had aroused increasing interest in 1965-1967 on 
the part of individual academics as well as offi- 
cials within such Federal agencies as Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO), Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Department of Labor. 

The administrative simplicity of the NIT was 
appealing to many, as was the fact that eligibility 
was to be determined on the basis of income 
alone. In assessing the prospects for a NIT sys- 
tem during the middle sixties, most proponents 
anticipated that the major obstacle to enactment 
was a belief, on the part of Congress and the gen- 
eral public, that aguaranteed income would sub- 
stantially reduce the recipient's labor force 
participation. This persistent concern ultimately 
shaped the design of the New Jersey experiment. 

By 1967, OEO research staff had organized 
sufficient support to persuade Sargent Shriver, 
at that time the head of OEO, to fund the New Jer- 
sey Tax Experiment at an $8 million level. The 
project became operational in the summer of 
1968 and continued for 3 years. 

Work Incentives and Income Guarantees is pri- 
marily directed to research administrators and 
specialists whose chief interest is the field of 
social welfare studies. This is the second book in 
a series published under the auspices of the 
panel. 

The principal finding of the experiment was 
that the guaranteed income benefits did not sub- 
stantially reduce the work effort of most partici- 
pants. In fact, the work effort of black males 
increased during the experimental period, an 
outcome for which there is no ready explana- 
tion. 

In a sense then, given the political nature of the 
original inquiry, the New Jersey experiment must 
be judged a success. The findings were consist- 
ent with the views held by the proponents of a 
negative income tax. 

The authors of the various papers which were 


selected for this volume represent almost every 
point of view in regard to identifying the merits or 
deficiencies in the findings of the experiment and 
its methodology. The only consensus which 
emerges, and it’s one which is barely discernible, 
is that if one takes into consideration that this 
was the first major social experiment of its kind 
conducted in this country, it was a worthwhile 
pioneering effort. Several contributors allude to 
the benefits gained from the New Jersey experi- 
ment in terms of improving the design and admini- 
stration of subsequent experiments of compara- 
ble size and complexity. 
Robert Fodor 


Routine Work Revisited 


All the Livelong Day 
by Barbara Garson 


Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1975. 221 
pages. $7.95. 


The basic message in Barbara Garson’s stri- 
dent little volume is not original, but that is not a 
flaw. Some messages need to be stated over and 
over again. 

All the Livelong Day tells how certain kinds of 
work—or, to be more specific, certain ways of 
fragmenting and supervising work— 
“dehumanize” men and women. Garson, who 
wrote the hit play MacBird about a decade ago, 
concentrates on blue-collar and clerical jobs that 
generally offer low pay, little status, and repeti- 
tive production chores. 

Garson is covering ground well trod by indus- 
trial social scientists, but she has gathered her 
material in a unique way. Even discounting her 
obvious prejudice against the capitalist system, 
her intimate discussions—you can't call them 
survey interviews—with workers from a wide va- 
riety of occupations and industries communicate 
some poignant facts of everyday worklife that 
seldom appear in systematic research findings. 

A chapter describing her own experience as a 
typist of dog pedigree registrations shows some- 
thing that could not be gleaned through any 
other method: how the work situation can over- 
take the individual’s own personality, even a per- 
sonality as strong-willed and ideologically based 
as the author's. 

“Here am |, a fairly spunky person, full of 
ideas about workers’ control and real 
democracy, and my own human worth. Not 
only have | thought about how work could 
be different, but | have published maga- 
zines and organized mass mailings, collat- 
ings, and other dull jobs myself. So / know it 
could be done differently. 

“Nevertheless, after two days of uninter- 
rupted copy typing on the American Kennel 
Club’s magazine, | couldn't imagine any 
other way to do it. The supervisors, the 


physical space, the work flow, the steadi- 

ness of the other women just overwhelmed 

me. 
“After a week | began to feel how relaxing 

a routine can be. By the second week my 

thoughts, my conversation, my life after 

work had modulated to the rhythm and tone 

of my office.” 

This series of impressionistic accounts and 
interviews repeatedly shows how task subdivi- 
sion and tight control over employee work and 
nonwork behavior during the workday can com- 
bine to prompt employees’ refusal to take any 
initiative on the job or encourage subtle 
employee techniques for evading responsibility, 
or both. 

But at times Garson introduces a possible con- 
tradiction to all this by arguing that even the 
strongest attempts to make people into robots 
never fully succeed. Workers seem to discover 
and create satisfactions that make for the neg- 
ative features of the jobs. And the evasions flow- 
ing as a byproduct of inflexible controls fre- 
quently thwart the employers’ goal of efficiency. 

Garson believes that organized labor shares 
responsibility for dehumanizing work. She de- 
scribes ways that unions in some of the compan- 
ies she visited colluded with management to 
assure control over workers, and she argues that 
unions should instead try to prevent their 
members from being treated like morons or chil- 
dren in their work roles. 

However, her one account of a union effort on 
behalf of amember describes a Lordstown, Ohio, 
autoworker who refused to install rear cushions 
in acar containing a stink bomb, acar that he was 
not supposed to work on in the first place. The 
worker was penalized with a week off, and a 
union committee member who stood up for him 
also got a disciplinary layoff. Garson does not 
say whether there were any further develop- 
ments in the case. 

The work situations and workers’ comments in 
All the Livelong Day can help labor relations spe- 
cialists and others interested in the quality of 
worklife better understand the dehumanizing 
features of certain kinds of work. The author’s 
major contribution is a perceptive and basically 
humanistic viewpoint. 

Harold L. Sheppard 





Robert Fodor is deputy director of the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion’s Office of Work Incentive Programs. 


Harold L. Sheppard is a principal research 
scientist with the American Institutes for 
Research in Washington, D.C., and the co- 
author of Where Have Ali the Robots 
Gone? 
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U.S. Department of Labor 

Empioyment and Training Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20213 

Official Business 

Penaity for Private Use, $300 


Senior citizens are helping themselves when they 


serve as companions for youngsters in the Miami area. 
The seniors also aid elderly folk in the Florida program. 


See Building a Work Force of Senior Companions 
on page 8 in this issue of WORKLIFE. 
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